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NEW ENGLAND: 


New England is the nation’s leading center 
for the manufacture of low- and medium- 
priced jewelry. Within the region production 
is concentrated in the Providence Metropolitan 
area. More jewelry and related items are turned 
out in this small area than in any other single 
area of the nation and perhaps the world. In 
1953, the jewelry industry was the area’s second 
largest industrial employer. Continued high 
demand for the products of the industry 
coupled with aggressive industry action to 
strengthen its position augur well for future 
operations of the industry in New England. 


‘TEXTILES, SHOES and machinery often receive public 
attention as New England’s chief manufactured prod- 
ucts. Seldom is it noted, however, that the region also 
contains the nation’s leading manufacturing center 
for such frivolous baubles as earrings, necklaces, 
brooches, cufflinks, pins and rings. New England firms 
turn out jewelry items ranging from the cheapest va- 
riety found in the ten-cent stores to the very finest 
jewelry made from the highest quality precious stones 
and metals. But regional production is largely concen- 
trated in high fashion, low- and medium-priced jewelry 
of the costume variety. 

In 1947, the 647 New England plants engaged in the 
manufacture of jewelry, jewelers’ findings and lapidary 
work provided employment for 27,000 workers, paid 
out $65 million in salaries and wages, and shipped 
products valued at $194 million. These figures actually 
understate the size of the industry in New England be- 
cause of the practice followed by many firms of having 
work done on a contract basis by firms outside the in- 
dustry. New England manufacturers employed close to 
half of all the United States jewelry workers in 1947. 

While New England produces a large part of total 
United States output of what the trade considers cos- 
tume jewelry, the aggregate employment and payrolls 


of the firms composing the industry is not large enough 
for classification as one of the region’s major industries. 
However, almost 90 per cent of the New England 
jewelry industry is located in the small area centering 
around Providence, Rhode Island, and Attleboro, 
Massachusetts — the Providence Metropolitan area. 
Jewelry and related industries provide a major source 
of industrial employment and payrolls in this area. By 
the end of 1953 jewelry workers were second in number 
only to textile workers in this highly industrialized area. 
In the past few years the relative importance of jewelry 
production to the area’s economy has increased as the 
area’s long-established textile industry contracted and 
as the effects of the war-generated boom in the metals 
industries subsided. Between 1947 and 1953 jewelry em- 
ployment in the area increased by more than 20 per cent. 

In normal times the region’s jewelry shops turn out a 
tremendous variety of items largely designed to appeal 
to the style sense of purchasers. Women are the prin- 
cipal buyers of the industry’s products, but apparently 
they are buying more for their children and menfolk; 
sales of jewelry for children and men are growing 
rapidly. Since the end of World War IT, manufacturers 
of jewelry for men have done especially well. 

In addition to firms selling their output principally 
through retail stores, there are a number of companies 
which specialize in sales to specific groups such as firms 
manufacturing rings and pins for school and college 
students and emblematic jewelry for religious and fra- 
ternal groups or for the military. 

The bulk of items produced in New England are de- 
signed for fast mass production and sale in the low- and 
medium-price range in a high fashion market. The base 
material used is generally gold filled or gold rolled plate, 
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sterling silver, brass, nickel, tin or zinc. Production of 
jewelry made from platinum or karat gold, which may 
or may not be combined with precious stones, is prin- 
cipally confined to the New York area. 

As in the apparel industry, a large proportion of the 
firms in the jewelry trade are directly dependent on the 
style acceptability of their products for their success or 
failure. This dependence upon fashion whims and fancies 
is responsible, at least in part, for certain characteristics 
of the industry. In a rapidly changing market, quick 
adaptations of products to changes in buyers’ prefer- 
ences is essential. As a result, production in the past has 
been highly seasonal and geared principally to sales 
during the Christmas season. 


~ ! 
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easonality of Productton Reduced 


In the last several years there has been a growing 
awareness in the industry of the need for better styling 
and design to establish a more constant demand for 
jewelry items. Manufacturers also have been attempting 
to iron out some of the seasonal fluctuations in opera- 
tions by earlier introduction of new season’s lines to 
the trade. Industry production continues to have a 
small upturn in volume very early in the year in antici- 
pation of Easter sales and a big sprint in production in 
the fall as workers are added and hours lengthened in 
an effort to get merchandise into retail channels for 
the Christmas shopping season. However, in recent 
years manufacturers have had some success in reducing 
the seasonal fluctuations in both employment and work 
weeks. Each year since 1949 has seen a further reduction 
in the spread between the high and low points of 
seasonal operations. 

Women make up a major part of the work force in the 
industry and to a large number of them, especially those 
with children of school age, the irregular employment 
pattern of the industry has its advantages. While there 
is a need in the industry for such highly skilled workers 
as designers, toolmakers, electroplaters and colorers, the 
mass production techniques used for most operations 
do not require any high degree of training. A much 
more important quality is finger dexterity. The industry 
has found that it can quickly train young girls in the 
many plant operations requiring nimble fingers. The 
jewelry industry has also been active in the rehabili- 
tation of handicapped workers and a large number of 
these people have found gainful employment in the 
region’s plants. 

Although the more highly skilled jewelry jobs pay 
premium wages, the higher-than-average proportion of 
untrained and unskilled workers in the industry results 
in lower average weekly wages than are paid in some 
other lines of manufacturing. In December 1953, 
average weekly wages paid in the combined jewelry and 
silverware industry in Rhode Island amounted to 
$55.58. If available, figures for the jewelry industry 
alone would probably be slightly lower. Average weekly 
earnings for all manufacturing production workers 
amounted to $61.38 in the same month. The differential 
is even wider since the earnings in jewelry and silver- 
ware are based on a workweek longer than the average 
for all of the state’s manufacturing industries. The 
jewelry trades have not been particularly interested in 
recruiting displaced textile workers for their work 
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forces nor have the skilled textile workers shown any 

great interest in jewelry jobs because of their lower 

wage scales and more seasonal pattern of employment. 
Efforts to organize New England workers in the 


jewelry and related industries so far have not met with 


much success. This is due at least in part to the large 
numbers of women workers who are satisfied to work 
only part-time or on staggered schedules during the in- 
dustry’s dull periods. The preponderance of small firms 
in the industry is also an important factor. A third of 
the jewelry establishments in the United States have 
less than five employees, over a half have less than ten 
employees, and close to 90 per cent have fewer than 
50 employees. Although some of the largest firms in the 
industry are located in New England, even in this region 
the average size establishment is very small. The large 
firms are found mainly in the mass-production costume 
jewelry segment of the industry, but even the largest of 
these employ only about 2,000 workers each. 

As might be expected of an industry in which the very 
existence of a large number of firms depends on their 
ability to capitalize on styles that catch the buying 
public’s fancy, the mortality rate is high. This is espe- 
cially true among small firms and particularly in years 
when business does not come up to expectations. The 
average age of firms in the industry is low but there are 
many long-established concerns operating successfully. 

The large firms, with up-to-date plant and equipment, 
have substantial capital invested in their operations. 
Nevertheless, the character of the industry is such that 
a person with little experience or capital can go into 
business. A small operator can buy stamped component 
parts, have them assembled and polished at a contract 
plant, and do little himself except the finishing oper- 
ations. Or he may do just the mounting of the items on 
cards or the packaging and merchandising. To such 
small operators plant space is of minor importance and 
only a minimum amount of capital is needed. 

The location of almost three-quarters of the nation’s 
jewelry findings plants in the Providence area permits 
quick service to the jewelry manufacturers for such 
items as chains, joints, pins, clasps, ring blanks, other 
unassembled parts and such stock items as flat stock, 
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wire and tubing. Although they are not primarily con- 
nected with the jewelry industry, the proximity of firms 
providing materials, boxes and cases, and such services 
as electroplating, job tooling, soldering, enameling, 
polishing and stone setting, offers many advantages to 
jewelry manufacturers in the area. 


f jij 4 j 
Compettin Plants Mainly in Ne 


dork Area 

During the past decade and a half, the market for 
products of the jewelry industry has expanded greatly. 
The New England area has shared in this expansion but 
there has been an even greater growth of the industry 
in the Middle Atlantic states especially in the New 
York-northern New Jersey area where there has been a 
very rapid growth of production in the low- and medium- 
priced lines in recent years. While still of minor signifi- 
cance as national suppliers, California producers are also 
commanding a larger share of the market that once be- 
longed almost exclusively to New England. This growth 
in competitive areas, however, has not resulted from the 
transfer of companies from New England but from the 
establishment of new firms. 

In normal times foreign competition is also an impor- 
tant factor to be reckoned with. Imports from Germany, 
Japan and Czechoslovakia have been important foreign 
sources of jewelry items in the past. Since the war, the 
volume of imports has been small but is now rising. The 
low costs of foreign producers make tariff protection 
important to the domestic industry. The duty on jewelry 
items ranges from 30 to 110 per cent on an ad valorem 
basis. Even at these rates, foreign made goods can be 
marketed competitively with goods produced in this 
country. 

The domestic industry is interested in foreign trade 
not only because of the competition offered its products 
by goods produced abroad, but also because of its heavy 
dependence on foreign sources of raw materials. Much 
of the gold and silver utilized by the jewelry trade is 
domestically produced but a large part of the copper, 
tin, lead, zinc and nickel used as the base metals in 
costume jewelry is imported. A large proportion of 
precious, semi-precious, synthetic and glass imitation 
stones is of foreign origin. 

During times of national emergency the necessity of 
conserving the stocks of many of these metals for strate- 
gic uses has resulted in serious curtailment of their 
use in jewelry plants. The use of copper, zinc, tin and 
nickel was limited to more essential production during 
World War Il. Copper and brass were available to the 
jewelry trades in only limited quantities during the 
Korean crisis. However, many shops were able to re- 
main intact by turning to government work since work- 
ers and machines used in jewelry production were able 
to convert to the manufacture of war goods such as 
precision instruments and parts, torpedo devices, radar 
parts, fuses, fuse boxes, military insignia, stampings and 
other precision machine work. When war started in 
Korea the jewelry industry had ready an industrial 
mobilization program designed to facilitate its conver- 
sion to defense work. The program is considered a model 
for small industries. 

Although the growth of the low- and medium-priced 
jewelry industry has not been as marked in New Eng- 
land in recent years as has been the growth of the in- 
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dustry in the New York Metropolitan area, the advan- 
tages offered to the industry in the region seem to be 
sufficiently strong to augur well for its continuance 
as a major production center. In the Rhode Island- 
southern Massachusetts area, the ready availability of 
relatively low-cost plant space in vacant textile mills is a 
distinct advantage to new firms in the industry. A large 
supply of factory-oriented labor also offers an advan- 
tage. In Rhode Island women make up a higher propor- 
tion of the labor force than in many other industrial 
states and a large part of the work force of jewelry 
plants is drawn from this group. Concentration of the 
important jewelry findings industry and other firms 
serving the jewelry trades in the area is a strong factor 
in the continued dominance of the regional industry. 
Excellent transportation facilities serving the vast New 
York fashion market permit New England firms to com- 
pete successfully with plants located nearer to New York. 

For years local banking institutions have aided the 
industry in meeting its financial needs especially in con- 
nection with the building up of seasonal inventories. 
They have also been instrumental in financing pur- 
chases of foreign materials, and at least one large bank 
has stocked gold bars and silver as a service to the 
jewelry manufacturers in the area. 

In recent years the high level of consumer income has 
resulted in a greatly expanded market for items pro- 
duced by the jewelry industry. The industry hopes to 
maintain and even further expand that market by 
greater emphasis on styling, design and selling. All firms 
in the industry have this objective whether they sell 
their products directly to the retailer, by mail order, or 
through the wholesaler or jobber. Industry members 
have worked actively for the reduction in the wartime 
imposed excise tax on jewelry. They hope that the cul 
from 20 to 10 per cent will bolster sales of their products. 


frndustry “then Position 


lakes Steps to Stren 

Steps are also being taken to strengthen the struc- 
ture of the industry. The New England Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Association, Ine., has 
taken an active role in organizing early showings of 
manufacturers’ lines to distributors in the hope that 
the seasonal fluctuations in operating can be reduced 
if not eliminated. 

Only recently it was announced that the Association 
will sponsor the erection of a Jewelry Center in Provi- 
dence that will serve as headquarters, information cen- 
ter and merchandise mart for the jewelry industry. The 
building will be industry financed and will operate on a 
year-round basis for the convenience of the industry and 
its customers. The Association has also been active in 
establishing vocational training courses for workers in 
the industry. At present training is limited to only the 
most skilled job categories such as toolmakers, design- 
ers and electroplaters. 

Prospects for future growth of the industry are closely 
linked to the continued ability and desire of consumers 
to purchase the wide array of highly styled items turned 
out by New England jewelry plants. Assuming that 
fashion continues to favor the wide use of earrings, pins, 
bracelets, cufflinks and necklaces, however, New Eng- 
land firms appear to be well situated to continue to sup- 
ply a major share of the market for them. 
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Industrial Activity Drifts Downward 


Industrial activity in New England edged 
slowly downward during the first quarter, con- 
tinuing the trend started in the last half of 
1953. Industrial production, freight carload- 
ings, business loans, factory employment and 
individual incomes declined somewhat. Non- 
manufacturing employment, department store 
sales, construction activity, and power output 
were well maintained, and new orders received 
by manufacturers picked up in February. 

Seasonal upturns occurred in some lines 
during the quarter, but seasonal gains were 
not as vigorous as usual. Consumers and busi- 
nessmen displayed confidence, however, and 
the downward movement was orderly. Prices 
of most goods remained stable and little lig- 
uidation selling occurred. Business activity 
has not yet shown any tendency to spiral into 
a more rapid slide, but there are few signs that 
the adjustment has been completed. 


ACTIVITY IN most lines of business in New England con- 
tinued to contract gradually during the first quarter as 
most retailers and manufacturers tried to reduce inven- 
tories. Greater availability of goods allowed purchasers 
to reduce the length of their forward commitments. 

Total manufacturing employment in New England 
by February had fallen 7.0 per cent since June 1953. In 
the nation, factory employment peaked in August 1953, 
and had declined 7.1 per cent by February. Employment 
in nondurable-goods industries in New England had 
decreased more than in the nation. But durable-goods 
industries in the region in February had contracted em- 
ployment since June by only 6.3 per cent compared to a 
reduction of 8.3 per cent in the country as a whole, 
primarily because of greater stability in the trans- 
portation equipment and primary metals industries in 
New England. By February, factory employment had 
decreased only about half as much as it did in the 1948- 
19 recession. Manufacturing employment fell 12 per 
cent in 1948-49 in the United States and 14.6 per cent 
in New England. In contrast, industrial production in 
the nation by February had declined virtually as much 
from its 1953 peak as it did during the 1948-49 recession. 

The volume of production in the United States, as 
measured by the Federal Reserve Board’s seasonally 
adjusted index of industrial production, continued to 
fall gradually in the first quarter. The index stood at 
123 per cent of the 1947-49 average in March, ten per 
cent below the high points of May and July 1953 and 
eight per cent below its level a year ago. 

Production of durable goods has fallen off more than 
that of soft goods. Hard-goods output was 14 per cent 
below the August 1953 level in March and declined 5 per 
cent between December and March. Nondurable-goods 
production peaked earlier, in May 1953, and had fallen 
nine per cent by December. The December level of soft- 
goods output was maintained in January and February. 


New England’s record of business failures has been 
better than that of the nation as a whole. In the United 
States, both the number of business failures and the 
liabilities involved have exceeded the figures for the 
corresponding month of a year ago every month since 
last April. But the number of failures and the dollar 
liabilities have been above year-ago levels in only four 
of the past ten months in New England. 

The gradual liquidation of inventories continued 
into the first quarter in New England, though many 
firms maintained relatively stable inventories. The 
greatest reduction occurred in raw material inventories. 
Attempts to reduce inventories and greater accessibility 
of materials have caused many manufacturers to shorten 
forward commitments and reduce orders. 

The decline in new orders, which began last summer 
and accelerated during the fourth quarter, was checked 
somewhat by February, according to the New England 
Purchasing Agents Association. For the first time since 
last September, the number of firms reporting an in- 
crease in orders was greater than the number reporting 
a decrease. General buying policy in the region appeared 
to be short term as purchasers ordered small quanti- 
ties frequently. 

During the first two months of 1954 total nonagricul- 
tural employment in New England averaged two per 
cent below that of the previous year. In February manu- 
facturing firms employed 117,200 fewer workers, but 
nonmanufacturing activities provided 25,500 more jobs 
than a year ago. Employment in contract construction 
and transportation was slightly lower than last year, but 
gains in trade, finance, and state and local government 
employment more than offset these declines. 

The increase in unemployment insurance claims 
which began during the final months of 1953 continued 
into the first quarter. In the first two months of 1954 
continued claims in New England rose 57 per cent while 
in the nation they increased 85 per cent from December 
levels. In New England, 5.8 per cent of workers covered 
by unemployment insurance were drawing benefits in 
March, compared to 6 per cent in the nation. On a 
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year-to-year comparison, total initial claims in New 
England during the first quarter increased 65 per cent 
and total insured unemployment rose 93 per cent. The 
rate at which new claims for unemployment compensa- 
tion were filed, however, decreased after mid-February 
as seasonal expansion got under way. 

While hourly wage rates paid most industrial work- 
ers in New England continued at an all-time high during 
the first quarter, reductions in overtime and in the 
length of regularly scheduled workweeks in many of the 
region’s factories caused declines in average weekly 
earnings from those of a year ago. Average weekly 
earnings of manufacturing workers in January and 
February were below the level of comparable months of 
1953 in the nation and in each New England state ex- 
cept Vermont. Seasonal expansion in the nondurable- 
goods industries led to a slight upturn in New England 
hours and earnings in February. Over the past year the 
largest reductions in earnings have occurred in the du- 
rable-goods industries. 


During the first two months of 1954 New Englanders 
saved at about the same rate as in the first quarter of 
1953 and somewhat below the rate at the end of the 
year. They bought less new insurance than in the fourth 
quarter of 1953. Deposits at mutual savings banks in 
New England, however, continued to rise at a steady 
rate, far above the rate of increase in the 1948-49 re- 
cession. At the end of February they stood at more 
than $6.5 billion, 7.0 per cent higher than a year ago. 
Sales of E and H bonds rose slightly above the level for 
January and February last year. 

Department store sales for the first quarter in- 
dicate that consumer spending remained at a high 
level in New England in spite of the increase in unem- 
ployment. Sales of soft goods generally fared better in 
comparison with last year’s figures than did sales of 
hard goods. Total department store sales, adjusted for 
seasonal variation, fell off somewhat in January from 
the record Christmas season level, but picked up again 
in February, rising to the highest level since October 
1952. March sales were adversely affected by Easter 
falling on April 18 this year while it was on April 5 in 
1953. Sales for the first quarter, however, after allowing 
for the change in the date of Easter, equaled those of 
the first quarter of 1953. Shoppers continued to hunt for 
bargains during the first quarter. As a result, basement 
store sales compared more favorably with last year’s 
results than did sales of the main store. 

Department store sales during January and February 
this year showed a trend away from instalment buying 
and an increased use of charge account facilities. In the 
1948-49 recession, instalment sales rose while cash sales 
declined. Instalment sales were well below year-earlier 
figures in both January and February. Charge-account 
sales in January equaled last year’s volume and in 
February they were about ten per cent larger than a 
year ago. Cash sales for the two months about equaled 
those of the same period of 1953. 

Consumer credit extended by New England banks, 
small loan companies and credit unions during January 
and February totaled about as much as during the cor- 
responding period of 1953. A year-to-year increase of 
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five per cent in January was offset by a similar decline in 
February. The volume of consumer credit outstanding 
at these institutions, while markedly above year-ago 
levels, has shown little change since the year-end. 

Business loans at District member banks declined 
slightly between the year-end and March 3, continuing 
a downward trend which started last October. During 
the first quarter last year these loans expanded moder- 
ately, although contra-seasonally, in anticipation of 
future need and to gain certain tax advantages. During 
the two weeks following March 3 of this year, a sizable 
demand for new credit developed to meet quarterly 
corporate tax payments. On March 17, however, busi- 
ness loans were still below the comparable 1953 figure, 
reflecting in part some slackening in economic activity. 
Textile, leather, and apparel manufacturers, as well as 
retail and wholesale trade firms, expanded their borrow- 
ings during the quarter. Net repayments in most other 
lines reflected the operation of seasonal forces and in- 
ventory reductions. 

Bank reserves were more readily available in the first 
quarter of 1954 than in the same period last year and 
credit terms were generally more favorable to borrowers. 
Early in February the discount rate at the Federal 
Reserve Banks was reduced from 2 per cent to 134 per 
cent. In mid-March leading New York banks reduced 
their prime loan rate from 314 per cent to 3 per cent. 
Large banks in New England made similar reductions. 


The $266.6 million value of all construction con- 
tracts awarded in New England during the first three 
months of 1954, as reported by F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, was eight per cent above the corresponding 1953 
figure. Award values in the field of public and private 
utilities in New England were more than three times 
those of a year ago. Public works awards were 159 per 
cent higher. Awards for residential building, however, 
were down 20 per cent. Despite a drop of 30 per cent 
below the level of the first quarter of 1953 in the value 
of awards for manufacturing buildings, the value of 
contracts for all types of nonresidential buildings was 
slightly higher than it was last year. 

Defense spending has decreased gradually since last 
June and some New England firms have felt the impact 
of the decline. New England manufacturers received an 
increased volume of announced defense contracts in the 
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first quarter, however. Non-secret contracts of over a 
million dollars each awarded to New England firms 
reached an estimated $120 million during the first 
quarter of 1954. This represents a substantial gain from 
the $34 million of all non-secret defense contracts esti- 
mated for the last quarter of 1953. 

Only minor fluctuations occurred in retail and whole- 
sale price averages during the first three months of 
1954, although buyers obtained many price concessions 
not reflected in lower list prices. A slight drop in con- 
sumers’ prices between mid-January and mid-March 
reflected lower costs of food and transportation. It 
brought the index to the lowest level since July 1953. 
Average wholesale prices registered a small drop in 
February but rose slightly in March. 

Lower prices for potatoes, milk, and poultry products 
led to continued declines in income for most New Eng- 
land farmers during the first quarter. Broiler prices 
strengthened from extremely low levels after the holiday 
season but hovered near the cost of production during 
most of the quarter. Egg prices on the Boston market 
were generally higher in January and February than 
a year earlier, but dropped substantially below the 1953 
level in March. Potatoes sold at one-fourth to one-half 
the cost of production. Gross income of dairymen was 
about one per cent larger during the first three months 
of 1954 than in the comparable period of 1953, but 
estimated net incomes were moderately smaller. 


rf 


Business activity in the electrical-electronics 
equipment industry turned down last September and 
continued to decline through the first quarter. At mid- 
February, employment was about nine per cent below 
that of September. 

After the ending of hostilities in Korea, makers of 
electric motors and wire and cable experienced a sharp 
decline in orders both for military requirements and 
civilian lines. The effect on production schedules was 
not felt until fall because of large backlogs of orders. By 
September, it became necessary to reduce output be- 
cause backlogs had been substantially reduced, inven- 
tories were still excessive and the volume of incoming 
orders failed to improve. By the end of March 1954, 
little further deterioration of business seemed likely. 
Some manufacturers of TV equipment and appliances 
reported an upturn in business. 
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Nonelectrical machinery industries also continued 
to trim forces moderately during the first three months 
of 1954. Following the post-Korea low hit last Novem- 
ber, however, new orders for machine tools increased in 
both December and January. New orders for industrial 
machinery and supplies also turned up in January. 

Textile machinery makers have been in a_ serious 
slump for two years. Many are meeting the challenge by 
developing new products. Some are going into automa- 
ton equipment, motor housings and home power tools. 
Government contracts for machine guns and _ special 
tools have enabled other mills to keep running. 

Activity in New England’s transportation equip- 
ment industry increased during February, principally 
because of some improvement in the automotive divi- 
sion. Automobile assembly, bicycle and other vehicle 
producers added workers. Production of certain other 
automotive items sagged slightly. Employment declined 
in the aircraft industry during February, principally 
due to a change-over in schedules at a helicopter plant. 
Employment at plants making airplane parts and com- 
ponents also declined moderately. Private shipbuilding 
yards reduced work forces in the first quarter. 

Output of primary metals in New England con- 
tracted more sharply during the first quarter than did 
that of fabricated metals. At mid-February, employ- 
ment in primary metals industries had dropped eight 
per cent below the year-ago level, while fabricated 
metals employment was down five per cent. 

Steel mills in New England operated at an average 
rate of 62 per cent of capacity in the first quarter, 30 per 
cent less than a year ago. United States output in the 
first quarter was 32 per cent below that of a year ago. 
Users of sheets and strip were buying on the basis of a 
30 to 45 days’ supply whereas a few months ago they 
were pressing for 60 to 90-day inventory. 

Slow foundry activity in nonferrous metals during the 
first quarter of 1954 resulted in a sharp drop in brass 
and bronze ingot production from last’ year’s levels. 
Signs of improving conditions in the nonferrous metals 
industry appeared in higher nonferrous scrap prices and 
in a small February upturn in new orders booked by 
brass mills, wire mills and foundries. 

Cutbacks and extension of delivery dates on govern- 
ment contracts began to cause employment to drop in 
New England’s instrument, clock and watch in- 
dustry in the first quarter. The decrease in employment 
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from November to February in the instrument group 
involved some 3,000 workers, but employment in the 
first quarter was still only slightly below year-ago levels. 

The New England lumber market leveled off in Jan- 
uary and February but showed signs in March of re- 
gaining some of the strength it lost during the latter part 
of 1953. New England softwood and hardwood lumber 
producers continued to encounter difficulty in disposing 
of their lower-grade output. 

Wood furniture manufacturers maintained over- 
time schedules during the quarter but at a somewhat 
reduced rate in March. Shipments continued at the 1953 
rate. Order backlogs exceeded year-ago levels at the end 
of February but new orders dropped off somewhat in 
March. An increasingly competitive market is causing 
greater attention to quality and more liberality in ac- 
ceptance of customers’ specifications. 
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After months of continued contraction of textile mill 
activity in New England, there were signs at the end of 
the first quarter that adjustments were nearly completed 
in some segments. In the woolen and worsted industry 
some improvement in order volume developed in March 
and finishing plants were more active. However, the 
near-term outlook for cotton and synthetic fabric plants 
is gloomy. 

By mid-February employment in the New England 
textile industry had decreased 22 per cent since last year 
compared with a decline of 11 per cent in the country. 
Textile cities continued to dominate the list of New 
England communities suffering from substantial unem- 
ployment. Plans for the permanent closing of plants in 
nine communities by the American Woolen Company 
together with the publicity given to proposed mergers 
of the company with Textron, Inc., or Bachman-Ux- 
bridge Worsted Corporation highlighted textile news in 
recent: weeks. 

New England garment plants reached the peak 
level of production of spring and summer merchandise 
in February and March. Temporarily laid-off workers 
were recalled and workweeks lengthened in most areas. 
Plants manufacturing women’s dresses and sportswear, 
children’s clothing and some men’s furnishings were 
especially busy. The usual seasonal expansion, however, 
did not boost activity to the level prevailing in the early 
months of 1953. In an effort to keep inventories at a low 
level, production has been kept closely in line with the 
volume of incoming orders. 

New England shoe plants had reached or passed 
their seasonal peak in production of spring and summer 
footwear by mid-March. As is usual at this time of year, 
plants producing women’s and children’s shoes had the 
greatest spurt in activity. Work forces were expanded 
and hours lengthened in all major shoe centers but 
neither production nor employment reached the record 
levels set in the early months of 1953. The region’s 
share of national production in March, however, was the 
highest of any month since September 1951. As a result 
of close gauging of production of spring lines to orders, 
manufacturers’ inventories are below normal. The in- 
dustry expects any sizable gains in retail sales to be 
quickly reflected in orders to manufacturers. 

New England jewelry plants enjoyed a good volume 
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of spring business even though reorders did not live up 
to early expectations. As a result of good order response 
to late fall showings, the usual between-season slump 
was not as marked as in many years. February employ- 
ment in the industry was at a record level for the month. 
Plans were recently announced for the establishment of 
a Jewelry Center in Providence to serve as information 
center and merchandise mart for the industry. 

First-quarter operations of printing and publishing 
plants in New England declined from the seasonal high 
of late 1953, but the industry is one of the few that had 
larger work forces than a year ago. Monthly employ- 
ment in the industry has been running ahead of com- 
parable months of a year earlier since last April. But not 
all firms shared in the generally good business. As one 
of the country’s largest greeting card producers started 
construction of a new plant in Dedham to expand and 
centralize its operations, the long-established Bangor 
Evening and Sunday Commercial suspended publication. 

Most New England pulp and paper manufacturers 
maintained high production rates during the first 
quarter. Total demand remained strong but displayed 
a tendency toward small orders in a variety of grades 
and specifications. This reflected inventory adjustment 
programs of distributors. 

Good demand has kept the nation’s paper mills oper- 
ating at rates of capacity equal to those of a year ago. 
The operating ratios of the paperboard mills, on the 
contrary, are considerably below those of last year, but 
paperboards comprise only a small part of New Eng- 
land’s total output. Prices for both paper and wood pulp 
continued firm throughout the quarter. 

Sales improved throughout the chemical field during 
the last half of February. Heavy industrial chemicals 
such as alkalies, sulphuric and muriatic acids enjoyed a 
marked increase in demand, and there was also a mod- 
erate improvement in demand for chemicals used in 
dyeing and finishing textiles other than woolens and 
worsteds, and in certain types of plastic resins. 


Monthly Review articles may be reprinted in 
full or in part provided credit is given to the 
Monthly Review of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston. 
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Slow Snow Build-up 
Sets Back Ski Season 


THE 1953-54 winter sports season did nothing to dispel 
New England’s reputation for changeable weather pat- 
terns. Last year the ski season commenced with heavy 
early snows, only to have them washed out by rains 
starting about the middle of January and continuing 
nearly every week-end for the rest of the season. This 
year was just about the reverse. Very little snow fell 
until well into January, and then so much was of the 
powder variety that a firm base was slow in developing. 

In February, the snow started to pile up, particu- 
larly in the northern high elevations. Skiing was also 
good during part of the month in several of the more 
southerly parts of the ski country. March snows brought 
much improvement to skiing conditions in many areas 
and provided relatively good spring skiing. In some 
spots, the smoothing of slopes and trails before the ski 
season and the rolling and packing during the season 
extended the length of time good skiing was available. 

During the winter season, lodging places in ski areas 
did not generally begin to report year-to-year improve- 
ment in business until February. In that month the 
combined receipts and occupancy of reporting lodging 
places in Vermont exceeded those of a year earlier for 
the first time. Some New Hampshire ski lodges man- 
aged to better year-ago figures, but combined data for 
the state fell behind in each of the three months. 

In comparison with the figures for the corresponding 
months of last year, occupancy of lodging places in Ver- 
mont was down about 15 per cent in December and 
19 per cent in January, but up 11 per cent in February 
while receipts were off 10 per cent, 17 per cent and up 
12 per cent for the same months. Similar figures for New 
Hampshire reveal occupancy down about 21 per cent in 
December, 17 per cent in January and eight per cent in 
February. Receipts in these months were off 15 per cent, 
eight per cent, and one per cent respectively. Total oc- 
cupancy in the two states for the three-month period 
was 11 per cent less than a year ago and receipts were 
down five per cent. 

The improved skiing conditions in March brought a 
greater volume of business into some ski areas this 
year than did last year’s rainy March. These gains, how- 
ever, were not sufficient to offset the losses in other ski 
areas. Total occupancy of New Hampshire and Vermont 
lodging places for the December-through-March period 
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was eight per cent below last year’s record level, and 
receipts were down four per cent. 

During most of the ski season, ski country lodging 
places of the hotel and inn group fared better in com- 
parison with last year’s business than did those in the 
guest house and cabin group. In December, with very 
poor skiing conditions, the two types suffered about 
equally poor business. January business was even worse 
in comparison with that of a year earlier, but more so 
in the case of guest houses and cabins than for hotels 
and inns. February finally brought reports of year-to- 
year gains in business from the hotel and inn group in 
the ski area while the guest house and cabin group con- 
tinued to show losses. The difference may have been due 
to the greater amount of searching for good snow condi- 
tions which boosted transient business last year. Con- 
ditions were sufficiently better this year so that people 
were more likely to make and keep reservations than 
was the case a year ago. This resulted in improved 
receipts and occupancy for hotels and inns inasmuch as 
they do most of the reservation business. 

An interesting feature of the 1953-54 winter season 
has been the relatively more favorable business reported 
by lodging places outside the ski country. This ex- 
perience may indicate that more people are finding a 
winter vacation in New England desirable regardless 
of how good skiing conditions are. 


Resort owners who are wondering what effect the 
business slowdown may have on their summer season 
have been keeping a weather eye on reports from 
Florida for possible indications of what to expect. The 
University of Miami publishes reports relating to tourist 
trade in the Greater Miami area. The reports for the 
December-through-February period indicate that the 
number of tourists in the Greater Miami area may have 
equaled or slightly exceeded year-earlier figures. Be- 
cause of the increase in accommodations, however, 
over-all occupancy rates were lower than a year ago and 
average room rates declined. The Miami reports also 
noted a marked increase in price consciousness on the 
part of tourists. Since last summer’s vacation business 
in New England seemed to give indications that the 
postwar travel boom might be slowing down, the Florida 
experience may be of interest to New England resort 
proprietors in their planning for the coming season. 

New England’s private boys’ and girls’ camps are 
looking forward to an excellent season this summer. 
Cumulative enrollments of reporting camps were 9 per 
cent greater at the end of March than they were a year 
earlier. In spite of increases in capacity at about one- 
third of these camps, about 75 per cent of available 
space had been reserved by the end of March. 

Scattered reports on advance reservations at New 
England lodging establishments as of March 31 showed 
a year-to-year increase of 11 per cent for July bookings 
while reservations for August. showed no change. 





